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In which the Welfare and Safety of erer ß 
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TE OME, may, perhaps, look 8 
a Political Grammar, as a Work 
Jof Superogation, in a Country, 
where all are Politicians, and 
= [A698 where, even Women and Chil- 
4 E 2 Diſcourſe of State Affairs, with as 
Xx much Freedom, as they do of Domeſtick, . 
Whether this Political Vein, which is 
= ſpread over all the Land, be commendable 
= or not, muſt be ſabmicted to the Determi- 
mation of the Judicious; ſome Writers have, 
indeed, repreſented it in a ludicrous View, 
and amongſt others, che celebrated Mr. Ad- 
diſen. 
But we muſt take the Liberty to ſay, that 
that great Man would have been leſs Satyrical 
upon bis Country, had he traced the Source 
3 of that inquifitive Spirit for News and Po- 
Wliticks, whick was the Subject of ſome of 
Inis Bun ous Papers. | 255 
The dangerous and doubtful Wars, in 
hich we have been often plunged ſince the 
| e A 5 Re- 
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Revolution; and the Numerous and heavy 
Taꝛxes le vied upon the Nation to ſupport them, 
are the Fountains of that thirſt and eager- 
neſs in purſuit of Politicks, which diſtin- 
guiſhes England from other Countries. 

'Tis well known that we, have, often, 
in the Courſe of thoſe Wars, been threaten d 
with Invaſions and Deſcents, and as our 
Purſes were always a Draining, it was very 
natural to think, we muſt be inquiſitive 
after the state of publick Affairs as well 
Foreigu as Domeſtick; nor is it poſſible 
to cute the Nation of that Humour, whilſt 
they are groaning under the Burthen of 
Taxes and conſtantly alarmed with the Ap- 
. of Foreign Wars. 

It is a Doubt with ſome, whether the 
Political Art, or the Art of Government is 
to be acquired, by Experience, or from Books : 
| Some, indeed, are of Opinion, that both 
are neceſſary for forming a Stateſman, ſince 


without the Knowledge of Hiſtory, we muſt 


be Strangers to thoſe Events that occur in 


the Management of Political Affairs, which 
are the only Lights that are capable of 


guiding the Pilot who is truſted with che 
reat Machine of State: So that we may 
ſay, he who has no other Foundation, than 

bis own Experience | in conducting it, ought wy 

to be look'd upon in no other Light, than 

a State Empirick. 


A 
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| A Learned Phyſician of ors Country, lays 
it down, as an Axiom, that no Man can be 


an accompliſhed Politician, without a pro- 


found Skill in the Oeconomy or Anatomy 
of Man's Body, according to the Saying of 


; 2 that Man is the Meaſure of all 5 


| rg Political Art excels all others, ſo, 
we may juſtly ſay, tis of all others the moſt 
perplexed and difficult, for which, a Spaniſh 
Author Aſſignes a very juſt Reaſon, that is, 
that of all Creatures, Man is the moſt diffi- 
cult to be govern'd. 1 > 
There are, however, -in this Art, certain 
Precepts. and Maxims, the Knowledge of 
which is ſo indiſpenſably neceflary for all 
thoſe, who would reaſon with Juſtneſs and 
Perſpicuity, upon political Topicks, that 
without it, we may ſay, they are like People 
in a Wilderneſs, or Labyrinth, where Chance 
| .& their hh 8 
Beſides thoſe general Maxims of Go- 
vernment, or civil Prudence; obſerved in 
all civilized Nations, there are others adap- 
ted to the Genius, Temper, and Circumſtances 
of each, which are often varied according 
to the Exigencies of Affairs, for tis impoſ- 
ſible that Human Syſtems can be immutable, 
ſince there is nothing in the whole Creation 
exempted from Change. . | 
Tphbo' this is a Truth that will not be 
_ conteſted, we muſt however obſerve, that 
AS _- (( 
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ſome Nations e much more unſteddy and 


more inclinable to change than Others, 
and 'tis very certain, that thoſe who inhabir 


the Southern Parts of the World, are more 
conſtant and tenacious of their Laws and 
Cuſtoms than the Northern People; this 
is aſcribed by ſome to Phyſical Cauſes, 
particularly, the Variation of the Weather, 
which is much more - obſervable in the 
Regions cowards the Pole, "than in the 
Southern. 8 1 . ; 
'Tis, indeed, impoſſible, to fix upon a 
Standard of Politicks in any Country, di- 
vided into Parties, ſinse tis notorious that 


each have eſtabliſhed Syſtems that were 


made Subſervient to their particular Views 
and Intereſts: Of this we have too fre- 
quent Examples in our own Country, where 


the ſame Perſons have endeavourd to eſta- 


bliſh ſome Political Maxims in one Reign, 
which, to their Shame, they diſclaimed in 
— E--5- 5 
Our Political Writers are generally ſo far 
agitated with party Spirit, that there is, 


ſcarcely, one Work extant of that Caſt, 


that is not calculated to pleaſe one Faction 


[ or Other. : ; 


It may, perhaps, be thought the Height 


of Vanity in the Author of this Eſſay, to ſet 


up for a greater Portion of Candor or Im- 
partiality than Others, but he ſolemnly de- 
elares, that he has not conſulted the Ad- 

15 vantages, 
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8 
vantsges, or Views of any particular Set of 
Men, in this Work, which is ſolely intended 
for the Good of his Country. 

And as nothing has hitherto 2 
upon the ſame Plan, ſo he takes the freedom 
to fay, that che peruſal of it will enable 
every Engliſman, to form a juſter Idea of 
the Affairs of the Kingdom (and conſe- 


_ quently, his own) than any thing yet ex- 


tant, and will be very conducive towards 
preſerving the Lives and Eſtates of the People, 
from the arbitrary Deſigns of wicked Prin- 


ces, and the Artifices of profligate or ma- 


licious Miniſters, as well in this, as in fy- 


ture. Generations. 
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OL ITY, or Civil Proditis 1 is the Art 
of Governing a State, or "Om | 
Wealth for the Pu lick Good. 


of the Office and Duty Kinos, 
ro GOoVERNOURS: Bad 
A 8 Kings excel others in Power, Dignity, 
| and Wealth, ſo ought. they to excel 
them in Prudence, Virtue and Merit; and 
fince they were inſtituted for the Good of 
the People, it is their Duty to purſue that 
End, which conſiſts in diſtributing Juſtice, 
| relieving the Oppreſs' d, and leading ereus 8 
plary Lives. 
Eings are to be conſider ; in a twofold: 
Capacity, private and publick, hut the latter 
being the Subject of this Work, we propoſe 
to — diſtinctly of all the public or poli- 


tical Virtues and Qualifications neceſſary for 
A King, and firſt, of Piety. 1 
Re- | 
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1 
Religion ought to be the principal, Care 
of all Kings and Rulers, fince no Govern- 
ment ever did, or can ſubſiſt without it, 
and it is unqueſtionably true, that Nations 
have flouriſhed, or declined as Religion 
was more or leſs cultivated amongſt them, 


for which Reaſon the Clergy ſhould be 


highly honour d. 

But Perſecution is to be avoided, ſince 
Gentleneſs and Example are the molt effec- 
tical Expedients to make Proſelytes, and to 
propagate Religion. | 

Fultice 3 is ſaid to be the Epitome of all 
Virtues, tis divided into Commutative and 
Diſtributive, the former comprehends all 
Contracts and Dealings amongſt Men; it's 


End is Equality and Proportion, berween 


that which is transferr'd to another, and 
that which is received in Exchange, without 
regard to the Condition or RE of Per- 


ſons. 


Diſtributive Juſtice, on Shak contrary, has 
for it's Object, the Virtue, Defects and Cir- 


cumftances of the Perſons to whom it is 


diſpenſed. 


Liberality, according to St. Ambroſe, i is in 


league with Juſtice, intimating that it ſhould 
be governed by Moderation and Reaſon. - 


As no Virtue approaches nearer Divine 


Perfection; , ſo we may ſay, none is a ſtronger 


Bulwark to a Princes Perſon and Govern- 


ment, fince there are but very few Exam- 
ples 


tel 


ples of generous Princes having cicher been 
Aſſaſſinated or Dethroned. 7 | 

In the Exerciſe of Liberality, bees Things 
are to be conſider'd, the Condition of the 
Giver, the Wants and Merit of the Receiver, 
and the Time; for ſhould a Prince exceed 
his Income, he may juſtly be charged with 
Imprudence, or Prodigality ; or ſhould 'he 
beſtow Favours upon Perſons of no Merit 
or Virtue, his Judgmenr and Penetration 
muſt be taxed, as it would be for giving at 
an unſeaſonable Time, or when it is too 
late. 

Clemency is ins next princely Virtue chak . 
falls under Conſideration, and is no leſs a 
Princes Safeguard, than Liberality; 70 con- 
guer, ſays that incomparable Emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius, is Human, but fo ne 10 
Divine. 

As all wiſe Princes have ever had the 
Quiet and Happineſs of their People at Heart: 
ſo have we many Examples of Pardons, 
granted by ſome gracious Monarchs, to pre- 
vent Enquiries into the Conduct of Delin- 
quents, who had -been carrying on ſecret 
and dangerous Schemes. 

2. Elizabeth paſſed ſeven Acts of Naben 
or Indemnity, tho there was no Inſurrection 
in her Reign, in this Kingdom; but as there 
were Factions, and conſequently, unwarran- 
table Deſigns, ſhe wiſely confider'd, that a 

Conſciouſneſs of Guilt would render the 
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Offenders inſecure, and of Courſe, readier 


to engage in more defperate Enterprizes, 


Which could not be obviated by any Expe- 


dients more effectually, than benevolent Par- 
dons, that conquer'd even her ſecret Ene- 


mies and ſecured her own Perſon and Go- 


vernment. 


But ſuch * Pardons have been ſtrangely 


rverted in ſome ſucceeding Reigns, having 
been calculated for no other End than to 
ſcreen Favourites or Miniſters from the Laws, 
| Modeſty is a Virtue truely worthy of a 
Prince ; it may be defined to be an humble 
Opinion which every one ought to conceive 


of himſelf, and the Roman Orator tells us, 


that the more exalted a Man's Condition is, 
the more ſubmiſſive ſhould be his Deport- 


ment. : 


Temperance, F ortitude, and Truth, are 
Princely Virtues; the firft teaches him to 
make a moderate Uſe of Pleaſures, ; the Se- 


cond, to defend his Subjects againſt Oppreſ- 


ſion and Violence, with Courage and Reſo- 
lution; and the laſt, to have an inviplable 


Regard to his Words and Promiſes. | 
As the Love of the People is the Prince's 


moſt effectual Security, ſo ſhould it be his 


* General Fardons or Acts of Indemnity are Grants from 
the Crown, and tho' they have the Sanction of Parliament, 


yet they differ from other Acts in that they are read but 


ance in either Houſe, and cannot be alter d or amended: 


prin- 


| SEES 

: principal Care to obtain it, by all | Futik- 
able Expedients, of which Senecg has exhi- 
bited an "nia Portrait. n 

Let a Prince, ſays he, imitate cendbr 
Fathers, who refſrove their Children ſome- 
times with Gentleneſs, ſometimes with an. 
angry and menacing Tone ; and at other 
times, with Stripes. Is there any Father, 
who has the right Uſe of his Underſtanding 
that will difi Jack his eldeſt Son, for the 
firſt Offence ? He ought firſt to put all 
Methods into practice, in order to reclaim 
him; no one proceeds to exemplary Pu- 
niſhments, till all gentle Remedies have 
proved ineffectual. 5 
As a Prince's Example is, of all Argu- 
ments, the moſt powerful wich the People, 
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ſo ought he to be very circumſpect in 


all his Words and Actions; leſt any thing 
ſhould eſcape him, that is not whe of 
Imitation, 
The Law, ſays a French Author, com- 
mands, prohibits, permits, puniſhes, but 
when Example proceeds from the ſame 
Source, that is, from the Prince or Ruler, 
it commands Virtue by practiſing it; pro- 
hibits Vice by ſhunning it: Without Words, 
it propagates What is lawful, by Exerciſe ; 
it makes all Men ſee the Juſtice of Puniſh- 
ment, by avoiding what the Law pro- 
nounces Criminal, and the Equity of Gra- 
q * zirude, by 5 diſpenſing Rewards. 

3: 2 
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12 1] | 

© The Law has Judges, Officers, Execu- 
tioners, Gallows and Gibbets, to enforce 
its Decrees, but Example has no other 
Inſtruments, than Mildneſs, Allurements, 
Sweetneſs, Love and Reaſon ; yet it redu- 
ces Men ſooner under it's Empire, thus 
naked and diſarm'd, than the moſt deſ- 
potick Laws, with formidable Armies, to 
ſupport them. | 
Example is more 31 in inſtruct- 
ing than Philoſophy, more powerful in 
perſuading than Eloquence; it has more 
Authority than the Laws, and more Force 
than Armies; it convinces without Argu- 
ments, it perſuades without Speaking, and 
commands without Meaning; and it has 
been often obſerved, that it made Proſe- 
lytes of the moſt profligate Wretches, when 
all other Efforts proved ineffectual, even 
Reaſon itſelf ; Example imitates the Law 
© not by the Prince's Command, but by his 
Life. 

© The Lives of 8 and Rulers may 

abe ſaid to give Motion to all others, all 
© Claſſes of Men incline to that Side, where 

© they turn the Ballance, whether to Virtue 

or to Vice, and that by their Example 

s only, Men deſpiſe the dead Law; and 
_ * caſt their Eyes upon the Living, which 

made the “ Chancellor of one of the 

| Gothic Kings ſay, that it is eaſier for Na- 

Csſſiod. 
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„ 
© fure to err, than for a Prince to form 4 
* Commonwealth unlike himſelf. 

As Miniſters are next in Authority to 
Princes, the Tranfition to them will be very 
Natural, but 'tis amazing that there are 
few or no Inſtances of any, that were ever. 
ſo fortunate as to pleaſe the People, while 
they were living; tis true ſome have been 
reſpected in their Graves, not thro any real 
Eſteem for the Dead, but to pique rhoſe 
that ſucceeded them; and tis obſervable 
that the preſent are always the worſt, at 
leaſt, by common Vogue. | 1 
It may, perhaps, be a matter of Difficulty, 
to trace the natural Source of the univer- 
ſal Hatred to Miniſters, which is obſerved 


* 


in all Nations; eſpecially ſuch, as are under 


Monarchical Government; for tho ſome of 
them have been Perſons of Merit, and made 
no unjuſtifiable Acquiſitions, yet could they 
not eſcape Obloquy. „ 

Tis indeed, but too true, that they often 
are indebted for their Riſe, to Caprice, or 
Humour, ſometimes to a favourite Miſtreſs, 
and often to the blackeſt Crimes. 

But as a Miniſter may be look d upon as the 
Corner-ſtone of the State, ſo we may well 
ſay, he ſtands in need of all Political Virtues, 
and moſt conſummate Talents and Abilities. 

He ought to be eloquent, courteous and 
affable to all; generous and hoſpitable ; well 
{ſkilld in the Languages, in the Laws and 


Hiſto- 


[14 ] 

Hiſtories of Foreign Nations as well as his 
own, but above all, he ſhould be reſerved 
in Buſineſs, and very cautious in contracting 

| Familiarity, with any one, eſpecially the 
Fair Sex, for tis by them that moſt of the 

Secrets of the World have been betrayed, 
Armies ſurprized and defeated, and whole 
Kingdoms ſabverted. 

Thoſe, who have the Honour of being 
Wil. Counſellors to a Prince, ſhould be ſuch as 
Wil Fethro recommended to Moſes, able Men, 
3M ſuch as fear God, Men of T. ruth, bating 
| ' Covetuouſneſs. 
| Tis a very great Error to promote young 
People to high Stations on the Score of their 
Families, Riches or Intereſt in the World, 
and there are ſeyeral Countries where none 
under the Age of Thirty are capable of 

Promotion to any of the important Offices 
| of the State. 


Of JuDGEs. and MAGISTRATES: 


HE Quillificacions neceſſary for all 

ſuperior as well as ſubordinate Ma- 

| giſtrares, are, Reſolution, Probity, Diligence 

and Difintereſtedneſs. In all doubtful Caſes, 

hey ought to incline to that Part thar ap- g 

1 * to be the moſt equitable. 1 

1 A Magiſtrate ſhould be of no Party, nor 

| ever betray any Paſſion in the Adminiſtration 

of Juſtice ; there is no Duty more incum- 
bent 


* 


£15] : 


bent upon him, than to give good Example, 


which has a ſurprizing Influence upon the 
Populace. + wo 1 ad 


Of EMBASSADORS.. 


quire more exalted Talents and En- 
dowments, as well of Mind as of Body, 
than Embaſſadors and Miniſters ſent to 
Foreign Courts, where they form an Idea 
of the Prince or Miniſtry. that ſends them, 


conformable to their Cohdut and Deport- 


ment. x VE) 
Beſides a thorough Knowledge. in Hiſto- 


ry, Political Writings, and the Conſtitution 
of his own Country, it will be highly ne- 


ceſſary for an Embaſſador to know the 
Conſtitution of the Country he is ſent to, 
he ought to be well verſed in all the mo- 


dern Languages, as his Commiſſion muſt 


engage him, to converſe with People of ſe- 
veral Countries, which would be dangerous 
to do by Means of Interpreters. 


Liberality in an Embaſſador has 8 ſur- 
prizing Aſcendant in all Countries; it has 
often paved the Way to the moſt guarded 


Cabinets; it is therefore adviſeable to em- 


por none in that Character, that are nor ' 


len of Fortune, for one in narrow Circum- 


ſtances, ili be more likely to take than to give. 


T Here are no Officers in a State that re- 


1. 
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A Publick Miniſter ſhould be very watch- 
ful over his Paſſions, Women, and Servants ; 


he muſt avoid Exceſſes in Drinking, and 


ought always to remember, that he is in 
the midſt of Spies; and chat none are more 
dangerous, than thoſe of his own Family. 

The Graces of Body have inexpreſſible 
Charms, which is the Reaſon, that wiſe 
Princes have ſeldom employed Men of con- 
temptible Aſpects in Embaſſies, whatever 


their Talents might be: On the whole, Fo- 


reign Miniſters ſhould be thoroughly fi- 


niſhed, and always remember the Italian 


Proverb, that an open Front and a cloſe Mauch 
do Wanders. 


deere 5 


WO Things are to be premiſed in 1 all 
Conſultations. 
"Firſt, that the End as watt: as the Means 


be juſt and ſalutary. 


Secondly, that the Perſons, who are to 


adviſe, be Men of Experience, Vears, and 
Probity; Regard muſt likewiſe be had to the 


Conjuncture and the various Circumſtances 
of the Affairs under Deliberation. 

Here a Prince muſt diveſt himſelf of every 
Thing that may have the leaſt Tendency 
to Paſſion, or any inordinate or indecent 
Expreſſions; for no ſooner does he diſcover 


ſuc Imbecillities, but he muzzles, (if I 


may 


| [En 2 
may uſe the Expreſſion,) all his Counſellors, 
ſince few will be found ſo attached to the 
Cauſe of Truth, as to ſupport it, or to de- 
liver their Sentiments with Freedom, when 

it may draw upon them, the Prince's Reſent- 
ment. og He 
There have been, indeed, ſome Monarchs 
that could hear with Patience, Opinions 
that were no way conformable to their own, 
but being deliver'd by faithful Counſellors, 
they were well reliſhed, . and one of the 
Roman Emperors acknowledged, that he 
ow'd his Safety to Oppoſition in Council: 
and it it ſaid of Adrian, that he would re- 
ceive * Admonition from Perſons of the meaneſt 
Rank. Events and Examples are the pri- 
cipal Ingredients in Deliberations, and when 
all reaſonable Mediums are applied, the Advi- 
ſers ſhould-not be accountable for the Succeſs, 
which is not in the Hands of Men, and 
even the Pagans condemn'd the Doctrine 
of judging of Things by the Event, ac-⸗ 
cording to that of the PD ; 75 


* 
— 


Careat ſucceſſibus opto, 
Qutsquis ab eventu, facta notando putat. 


May he never ſuceeed, 
That by the Event, judges of the Deed. 


* Libenter patiebatur admoneri, & corrigi, vel ab humili 
Perſonas us N Ho | 


C 0" 
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Of ALLIANCES. 
A Prince. or State ought to avoid all 


Treaties, except ſuch as tend towards 
promoting Commerce or Manufactures, or 
reducing an exorbitant Power that is be- 
come terrible to all it's Neighbours. - 

All other Alliances may be look'd upon 
as ſo many Incumbrances upon a free State, 
were they to be faithfully executed, but as 
the Mode is, they are no more than Amuſe- 
ments, and ſeem to be calculated only, 
for ſome preſent View, or to give a tot- 
tering State fome Reputation i in the World, 
eſpecially at Home. | 

Along train of Alliances, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, inſinuates Power and Authority, and 


| will have, no ſmall Weight, in keeping Ma- 
lecontents in Awe. 


Tho' Great Britain has Treaties with all 
the Powers of Europe, J have not yet been 
able to learn, that they have produced any 


Advantage to us, tho' we are engaged in 


an expenſive War: And it is an infallible 
Maxim in Politicks that a Country Sina 
dangerous Situation when it cries out for Suc- 
cours from a Foreign Nation. 

Alliances with France ſhould be carefully 
avoided, having always proved fatal to ſuch 
Trinces and States as enter'd into them. 
The 


Ea its Bo 


„„ 
The ſame Caution is to be obſerved with 
regard to diſtant Powers, ſince they will 


not be in a Condition to afford us Aſſiſtance 


in caſe of any Exigencies. | 


There is another Leſſon, no leſs neceſ 
fary to be obſerv d, that is, to reduce all our 


Treaties with any Foreign Fotentate, or 


State, into one, as the beſt Expedient 
to prevent Confuſion and Perplexity, which 
muſt happen; when there are many Trea- 
ties and made at diftant Periods of Time. 


Of WAR. 


AR, ſays St. Auguſtin, is the greats | 
b Evil, whether Foreign or Domeſtich, 
and it has been a Doubt with many learned 
Men, whether it be juſtifiable amongſt Chriſ- 
tians. fa 
The Sages of Antiquity ſeem to have a 


frightful Idea of it: when Pbocion the re- 


nowned Athenian was conſulted upon the 


proper Seaſon, for making War, it will be 


adviſeable, ſays he, when young Men are free 


from Exceſſes, when Miſers part with their 


Mony freely, and when Lawyers refuſe Fees ; 
by which he would infinuate, that no Seaſon 
was Proper. | 5 

Of all Acts of Sovereignty or Govern- 
ment, it requires the moſt profound Delibe- 


rations, ſince the very Being of a State often 
depends upon the Event. 


SY | War 


=] - 

War is ſeldom advantageous for Trading 
Nations, or to Iflanders, for whatever the 
Succeſs may be, they will be Looſers upon 
the Foot of the Account, and we may 
venture to ſay, that our own Country has 
ſeldom been a Gainer in any Quarrel, when 
a juſt Allowance is made for Loſſes and In- 
terruption in Commerce, the Millions ex- 
pended, and the Slaughter of Multitudes of 
People, who might otherwiſe be imployed 
in Trade or Manufactures. | 

It is a received Maxim in ſome Countries, 
to acquieſce with Wrongs, and to make Ef- 
forts to bring an inſulting Nation to Tem- 
per, by Forbearance and Negotiating; but 
there are few Inſtances in Hiſtory, where 
ſuch Management ever produced the deſired 
Effect: And the Roman Hiſtorian ſeems to 
have the ſame Sentiments, when he ſays, 
that there is not a more effeclual Way to 
. draw on a War, than to be over induſtrious 
avoiding it, For moſt Princes may be com- 
pared to Bravs's who become more boiſte- 
Tous, when they obſerve their Adverſaries 
Capitulating. 

But whenever trading Nations, or ſuch 
as are ſettled in Iflands, think it adviſable 
to quarrel with their Neighbours, let them 
always have that wiſe Saying of the Vene- 
tians in View, ſervare non 'acquirere to 
preſerve what they have, without Medita- 
ting upon new Acquiſitions. 85 
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= | Of PEACE. 
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ay Or all the Felicities of this Life, it claims 
hass — the firſt Rank, * the vcry Name, ſays Ci- 
en cero, is ſireet, not only, Things endued with Senſe 
In⸗ ſeem to be delighted with it, but even Houſes 
ex- and Fields. e 
of It is much eaſier to preſerve Peace, than 
ved to recover it by the Sword, but no Oppor- 
tunity is ſo favourable, as when a Victory 
ies, is obtained, ſince nothing is more giddy than 
1 the Fortune of War. + 
m- | It is a difficult Taſk to deſcribe the true 
out Ingredients of a juſt, honourable, and laſting 
ere Peace. 2 | | f 
red Theſe are Terms in every one's Mouth, 
to ſuch Bleſſings may, indeed, be wiſhed for, 
ys, but can ſcarcely be expected. Nor is it 
70 poſſible to give any other Rule in an Af. 
ou fair of ſuch Delicacy than to accommodate 
m- the Terms of Peace to the. preſent State 
te- | of Things, a Peace that might be very 
ies honourable at one Period of Time, may'not 
. be ſo in another, and ſo vice verſd, _ _ 
ch The Athenians were often victorious, 
ble but they were compell'd to receive a Ma- 
em cedoman Garriſon into Athens, in the War 
mm * Dulce eſt nomen acis, res vero ipſa tum jucunda, tum 
to ſalutaris, qua non modo 11 quibus ſenſum natura dedit, ſed 
ta- etiam tecta atque Agrilætari videntur. con. Rullum. 


which 
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His which they enter'd into againſt that Nation, 
1007 contrary to Pbocion s Opinion. 

Ky All that can be deliver'd with Certainty 
0 1 upon this Topick, is that no People ever 
11 refuſed equitable Terms but were made ys | 
Hug - fible of their Error. 

Wil In treating of Peace, there ought to be 
"i the greateſt Circumſpection in the choice 
140% of the Negotiators, with regard to their 
i | Perſons, Character and Deportment, which 
i ought to be frank, affable and engaging; an 


angry or froward Expreſſion has often pro- 

duced very ill Effects. The Conduct of one 
of the Dutch Miniſters, at the Treaty of 

Utrecht, interrupted the Negotiation for ſome 

1 
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T HE Office of a Mediator is a very 
difficult one, ſince none can be ad- 
mirted to act in that Character that has 
diſcover'd the leaſt Partiality, in Favour of 
any of the contending Parties; or is to re- 
ceive any Benefit by the Event. 


Of NEUTRALITY. 


T requires as much Deliberation to diſ- 
cern when a Prince is to obſerve a Neu- 
trality, as when to engage ina War. 
1 | | Po- 


- EE 2 
Political Writers are divided upon the 
Subject; Livy declares againſt a Neutrality, 
upon a Preſumption that both Parties will 
be irritated, and that the Conqueror will at- 
tack the neutral State. 

Others have contrary Sentiments, and no 

Doubt, there are many Arguments to be 
offerr'd in Support of each Side of the Queſ- 
tion. | | - 

To aſſiſt the powerful State againſt a a 
Weaker, would be a Soleciſm in Politicks, 
nor would it be a leſs Error, to ſupport the 
Weaker againſt the more F ormidable in an 
unjuſt Quarrel. 

The Neutrality of Eumenes, and the People 
of Rhodes, in the War between Perſeus, King 
of Macedon and the Romans, was ſo ill reli- 
ſhed by the latter, that they made it a Pre- 
tence for War. 5 „ 

We have, on the other hand, Examples 
of Princes that loſt their Dominions for 

taking part in Quarrels, between neigh- 
bouring Powers, as Henry King of Navarre, 
for aſſiſting Lewis XII. againſt the Spaniards, 
Charles Duke of. Savoy for taking the Part 
of Charles V. againſt Francis I. and Charles 
Duke of Lorraine for joining the Houſe of 
Auſtria againſt Lewis XIII. oh 

No expedient ſeems to be more effectual 
for determining the Controverſy upon this 

Subject of Neutrality, than what we have in 
Lipſius, who adviſes a State, to adhere to the 


Party 


my 
Party that has Fuſtice on it's Side, but if the © 
Caſe be doubtful, then to the Strongeſt. 


Of REwaRrDs and publick 
e . 


HO; Rewards are one of the principal 

I Hinges of all Governments, yet no- 

thing is more neglected in the World, eſpe- 

cially in England, which has produced Men 
of the greateſt Talents for Improvements, 

tho' moſt of them finiſhed their Days, either 


Wl 6 in Hoſpitals, or in Priſons. 

HA TI bis imprudent Conduct of Men in Power 

14 bas deprived the Kingdom of very uſeful 
10 Deſigns, which have either fallen to the 

"nf | Lot of Chandlers, or Cheeſmongers, or made 

Ul! j ' 3 hear Exit with the Authors. | 

'f | = So great is the Diſceuragement to People | 
WI | of Invention, that a Man muſt be infatuated 


| F to laviſh away his Time and his Monly too, 
in attending the Levees of great Men, 
without ſome real Encouragement : And 


wn which is ſtill more ſhameful, there are Inſtan- 
ces of making ſome ſmall Variations in 
Wil | Schemes, with no other View than to de- 
1 rive the Author of the Fruits or Credit of 
14 bi Invention! 5 
114 As Lewis XIV. ſurpaſſed all the Princes 
1 of his Time in Power, ſo we may ſay, he 
1104 had a juſter Idea of Merit and Rewards; and 


— 8 
his Miniſters made it their chief Glory to 
| 9 „%ͤ; a 
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1 


imitate their Maſter, particularly, Colbert, 
who has candidly acknowledged, in ſome of 


his political Worke, that moſt of his great 
Deſigns were founded upon the Hints he 
had taken from the Schemes of particular 
Perſons, none of whom he ever dimigd 
unrewarded. 

The oreſinr King of Pet has given 
us an Example. worthy of a wiſe Prince, 
in giving publick Encouragement to all Per- 
ſons who ſhall exhibit any uſeful Projects, 
nor could he give a more convincing Teſti- 
mony of his Affection to his People, than 
by cheriſhing Merit and Ingenuity, + 

It were much to be wiſhed that 2 Fund 
might be eſtabliſhed, in England for ſo lau- 


dable an End, and I believe, I may venture 


to ſay, there are Funds for other Purpoſes 
that are not ſo profitable to the State. 

I am well apprized, it will be objected, 
that, in caſe 3 publick Encouragement, a 
| Miniſter's Levee would be always crowded. 
with Projectors, as they are call d. 


But this will have no Weight when we 
conſider, that there are but few, who have 


Talents for Invention, and it cannor be ra- 


tionally ſuppoſed ; chat Men who have the 
Uſe of their Underſtanding, would offer De- 


ſigns that have not ſomething uſeful; which, 


was all that Colbert expected: Nor is it leſs 


true, that the Authors of Schemes would 
be content with ſmall Premiums, or ſome 


F 
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lictle Em loyments, in caſe a Minifter ſhould 
be over frugal of the publick Mony. 


Mau N I SNN Ts. 


Prince 1s to have three Thidgy' in View, 

A in puniſhing Offenders; Firſt their 
Amendment; Secondly, the Improvement of 
others, and laſtly, the Safety of the People, 
by removing the Delinquents from amooght 
them by Death, or otherwiſe, 

| Puniſhment ſhould be adequate to the 
Offence, without Conſideration of Perſons, 
but it is with Regret, we are compell'd to 
ſay, that that Rule is frequently negleced. 

We have often ſeen a poor Wretch ſuffer 
capital Puniſhment, while an Offender of 
Quality, equally criminal, has eſcaped. And 
tis a common Saying, that none but Fools or 
Beggars are hanged in England. 
There cannot be too much Solemnity, 
where the Life of a Man is at Stake, nor 
can there be too much Caution, when Ac- 
complices are received as Wirneſſes, and 
where publick Rewards are diſpenſcd ; and 
tho' the Act for that End may have pro- 
duced very good Effects, it may, however, 
be affirmed, that there never was ſuch a 
Law in any other Country in the World. 

There ought always to be ſome Space 
of Time, between Condemnation and Pu- 
niſhment, eſpecially, where the Proofs are 

| | | not 
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not clear. The Emperor Theodofius the Great | 
allow'd thirty Days. And the Maxim in 
our Law is, De Morte hominis non eſt cunc- 


talio longa. | 
"There is one Act 04. Humanity recorded 


of Charles II. which, it were to be wiſhed, 


his Succeſſors would always remember. 
Upon the then Recorder's Report of the 


Offenders condemn'd at the Old Baily, and 


tho they were very numerous, yet each of 
them had an Advocate to the King for. a Par- 
don, except one (who may be ſuppoſed to have 


been the pooreſt; ) and the King obſerving that 


he had no Friend to offer any thing in his Fa- 
vour, well, ſays he, 1 'u be his Mediator myſelf. 


Of REASONS of STATE, or An- 


CANA IMPERIL. 


Eaſons of State are ſecret and 1 | 


Deſizns reſerved in the Breaſts of 


Princes, or ſuch ag are at the Head of publick 


Affairs, and are never to be put in Practice, but 
upon che moſt preſſing Exigencies. Wicked 
Princes apply them to deſtroy a State, and 
the Virtuous to preſerve it. 

There is no doubt, but all Governments . 


may diſpenſe with private Juſtice or parti- 


cular Intereſts, to preſerve the Community, 
but that Power has been extended to the 
moſt unwarrantable Purpoſes, Perjury, For- 


gery, Lying, Breach of Faith, Treachery and 


EVEN to Murder and Poyſoning. 
| D 2 nn 
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All theſe are Secrets of State, but 1 think 
a Government is in a languiſhing Condition 
that cannot ſupport itſelf, without the Aid 
of ſuch helliſh Practices, which ſeem, in- 
deed, to be much better fitted for the Re- 
gions below, than for Societies either of 
Men or Chriſtians.” 

'Tis true, theſe Arts are much more cul- 
tivated in the Southern than in the Northern 
Climates, tho' even there, we heard of the 
Murther of a gallant Prince ſome Years ago, 


which was an effectual Remedy againſt the 


tormidable Enterprizes he was eln, 
againſt his Neighbours. 

A ſtrange Error prevails amongſt the 
honeſt and good meaning Part of Mankind, 
and that is, that Princes act upon the ſame 


Maxims of Honour and Conſcience with pri- 
vate Perſons. 


This Deluſion has been very fatal ſince 
FR Revolution, to Multitudes of People in 


theſe Kingdoms, who were attached to the 
| mos of the late King James and his Fa- 


mi 
Tete unhappy People concluded, tas 
France as well on the Score of a Conformity 
of Religion, as Promiſes and Engagements, 
would never abandon that Prince's Cauſe, 
and upon that chimerical Faith, many plun- 
ged themſelves in dangerous Enterprizes, 
others neglected their private Affairs, to the 
great 


Ends 
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great Detriment of themſelves and their Fa- 
miles. 
But in order to . os like Evils for 
the time to come, and to undeceive weak 


or credulous People, we think it an Act of 
Juſtice to fay, that moſt Princes and States 
of the World are not actuated by any other 
Motives; but ſuch as tend to the Advantage, 
Improvement or Security of their Domini- 
ons, and that Honour, Conſcience and Re- 
ligion too, are made ſubſervient to thoſe 


If Religion had been the moſt powerful 
Motive with Princes, the Reformarien would 


ſoon have been ſtifled in Germany, by 


Charles V. but Francis the I. oppoſed that 
victorious Prince, the French King thinking 


it more adviſable to have a new Religion 
on the Continent, than to run the Riſque of 
ſeeing Univerſal Monarchy in the Houſe of 


Auſtria. And the then Pope, for the fame 
Reaſon, made vigorous Efforts againſt that 
Emperor. 

The ſame Cauſes will always produce like 
Effects, ſo that to imagine, Honour, Con- 
ſcie nce, or Religion only, will influence any 
Prince to eſpouſe another's OY 18 vain 2 
and chimerical. 

"Tis true, ſuch Pretences are very / ſpecious 


and captivating, and may well — po- 


litical Views, which is all that is intended 
by them. 5 
of 
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of REPUTATION. 
Princes Fame in the World is of the 


greateſt Importance as well at Home 


as Abroad, when a Prince. is efteem'd for 
Prudence and Valour, the neighbouring States 
will court his Friendſhip, and dread his 
Arms, 8 8 

So great was the Authority of Alexander 
Severus, that his Preſence alone appeaſed a 
Mutiny in his Army, and that of Charles V. 
put an End to the formidable Inſurrection of 
the Citizens of Ghent. | = 

But ſuch Authority cannot be acquired 


without a long Exerciſe of heroic and prince- 


ly Virtues. 


Of ConFeDERacits and Bar- 


LANCE of POWER. 


- { N 


AD the Antients been thoroughly ap- 
prized of the Advantages reſulting 


from Confederacies, we had never heard of 
the Univerſal Monarchies, either of the 


Greeks or Romans, but that Doctrine was 


not underſtood in thoſe Times ; 'The latter 


Ages have been much better known of 
it's Importance; ſince it is undeniably true, 


that the Liberties of Europe have been pre- 


ſerved. by the Confederacies formed againſt 


the Hovſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, in the 
two laſt Centuries. MT 


Fe 
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It were, indeed, to be wiſhed, that ſuch a 


Confederacy as would preſerve the Publick 
Liberty againſt the Houſe of Bourbon had 
been made perpetual, ſome Years ago, by 


an Union like that of the Ampbyctions in 
Greece, againſt the Perfians. _ 

The Author of this Eſſay publiſhed a a 
Scheme for that End, and he takes the Li- 
berty to ſay, that a little Attention to it, 
at that Time, would have ſecured the Li- 
berties of Europe from the dangerous Situa- 
tion, in which they ſeem to be at this 
juncture, from the Power and Arts of the 
Houſe of Baurbon; nor can there ever be 
any other Expedient to ſet Boundaries to the 


Deſigns of that Family, than by eſtabliſhing 


CI and perpetual Confederacy. 


Of Non1itity. 1" 


T was an eſtabliſhed Maxim in all well 

regulated Governments, to confer no 
Dignities or Titles of Honour upon any, 
that had not been diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
fignal and meritorious Actions, either in 
Peace or in War. 

But we have often known Gaia exalted 
to the higheſt Honours, without any other 
Pretenfions, than their Wealth, or Attach- 
ment to a Party. 

Whenever the Nobles of any Country ex- 
ceed a juſt Propormon, the greateſt Inconve- 


niences 
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niencies muſt enſue from the exorbirant Pri- 
vileges and Power that are annexed to cheir 
Titles. 


Should I enter upon a Deduction of 5 . 


tyrannical Conduct of the Nobles, in all 
Countries in the World, this Eſſay would 
ſwell to an immenſe Sire, but I propoſe to 
confine myſelf to a few Inſtances only. 

The Tyranny of the Nobles of Rome was 
ſo unſupportable, that it created frequent 
Inſurrections of the Commons. 

The ſame Spirit reigned in the middle 
Ages of the World, even in thoſe Govern- 
ments that were of Gothick Inſtitution, 
as were moſt of thoſe in Europe; ; What 
Ravages and Oppreſſion by the Nobles of 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland and 
England ? It arrived, at length, to ſuch a 
Period, that the Commons in ſome of thoſe 
Countries choſe to make a voluntary Sur- 
render of all their Rights and Liberties in- 
to the Hands of their Monarchs, as the only 
Expedient that, could ſecure them againſt 
the intolerable Bondage of the Lords. 
The deſpotic Power of the Barons in 
England is well known and tho' it muſt be 
acknowledged, that they - ſometimes took 
Arms in Defence of the Laws, yet it is 
no leſs true, that the Conditions of the 
Commons. was no way improved by their 
; Succeſſes, fo that they may be ſaid to have 
chayged che Tyrants, but not che , 
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It was not the Sword that ſet. Lace: to 
che exorbitant Power of the Peerage in Eng- 
land; it was the Wiſdom of Henry VII. 
who. juſtly reflecting upon the Extent of 
their Power and Wealth, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to contrive ſome Method for re- 
ducing them to more reaſonable Youndazigs, | 

this was effected by paſſing ' a, Law, 
enable them to alienate their Eſtates, which 
they were reſtrained from before. 

It is from that falutary Law, that we 

may date the firſt Dawning of Liberty to, 
the Commons of England, for as the Peers 
alienated their Lands, their Power declined i in 
proportion, Power and Wealth going always 
hand in hand. 
But thanks to Heaven, the Privileges Pt” 
Power of the Peerage are now ſo well poiſed, 
and render'd ſo conformable to the Conſti- 
cution, and the Rights of che Commons, 
tbat they have no reaſon to bave any Appre- 
henſions of either, tho! it is very certain, 
that few are willing to make any, Purchaſes 
near a Peer s Eſtate, and the Inconveniency 
of ſuing a Peer at Law is too well known, 


It is not the Privileges or Power of the No 


Peerage, that are now to be dreaded, it is 
the Power velted in the Crown of creating 
Peers at Pleaſure. - 

It is true, we are under no Apprehenſions 
of an Abuſe of chat Power under ſo juſt and 
wiſe an Adminiſtration as the preſent, but 
we muſt not expect to be always bleſſed 
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with good and gracious Princes; and it is the 
higheſt Act of Prudence in a State, to be 
armed againſt all Events. 


There cannot be a more powerful Ace- | 
ment for a Law to limit the Peerage, than 


the inimitable Conduct of his late Majeſty, 
who vas, perhaps, the firſt of our Monarchs, 
that made a Royal Tender of reſtraining the 
Prerogative with regard to the Power of 
creating Peers, but he wiſely conſider'd the 


Abuſe of that Power in the Hands of a weak 


or mitted Prince, and as the Meſſage ſent 
to the Houſe of Peers on that Ocgaſion, eon- 
tains the moſt pregnant Arguments for a 


Law to limit the Peerage, we bave thought 
proper to exhibit a Tranſcript of it for the 


Reader's Satisfaction. 

* His. Majeſty being inform'd, 455 ths 
Houſe of — have under Conſideration, 
the State of the Peerage of Great Britain, 
is graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint this Houſe, 
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the Peerage of the whole Kingdom, upon 
ſuch a Foundation, as may ſecure the Free- 
dom and Conſtitution: of Parliament, in 
all future Ages, that he is willing, his 


: . on be * A 


fo great and neceſſary a Work. 

The Fate of the Peerage Bill is freſh in 
every one's Memory, and- it had been happy 
for the Nation, had there been a Law of the 


ſame rendency in Ferce, when the Treaty 
1717-106 


that he has ſo much at heart the ſettling 


Prerogative ſhall not ſtand in the Way of 


[ 35 1. bs 
df r Utrecht was under the Conſideration of 
the Peers; for as they had but too much 
Reaſon, to dread the Conſequences of it, 
fo they judged the moſt effectual Expedient 
to prevent them, would be to confine the 
Projector, but he had no other Defence againſt 


the Blow, than by perſuading his Sovereign 


to make a moſt ſhagefl Ule of her Prero- 
gative. 

It is from chat fatal und we may 
juſtly derive the preſent ealamitous and me- 
lancholy State 0 thoſe. Powers that were 
then engaged in a ſucceſsful Conſplerdey ». 
againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, - +» 

It is from that fatal Blow, we muſt de- 
duce the exorbitant Power to which it is 
ſince arrived, and is now in a fair Way ef 
Ueſtraying: the e Liberties of B. 
roße.. 

Nothing can be a more convincing Procf 


of the Neceſſity of a Law to limit — 


| Peerage than the Remembrance of chat 
nicious Affair; ſince Men will always Has 
the ſame Paſſions; and wicked or weak Mi- 


niſters will never heſitate to proſtitute rhe | 


Honour of their Sovereign, either to carry 
on unwarrantable Schemes, or to ſhelcer 

themſelves from Juſtice. © 
Having now taken a focnmary View of 
all, or moſt of the Arts of State, thar fall ro 
| the Lot of Governors, or more explicitly,” 
| 2-206 2* en 1 the 
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the Executive Power, we will now. Proceed 
to the Governed, or che People. | 


of the P roy L E. 


F all our Monarchs, 'Q. Elfzabeth was 
moſt delighted with cultivating the 
Affection of the People, and on the other 
Hand, no Prince ever triumphed more in 
their Hearts, which may be Took'd upon as 
an irrefragable Teſtimony as well of their 
ood Senfe, as their Gratitude, ſince it is 
Allowed that ſhe excelld all her Predecefſors 
in Wiſdom and Merit. 

It, is a very conimon Saying wich Perſons 
"kh angry or cholerick Complex ions, that 
there's no pleaſing the People, but the Reign 
of that Princeſs will convince the World, 

that nothing is more groundleſs chan ſuch 
nan Inſinuation. 

How many Inſtances have we in the Hi- 
ſtories of Foreign Nations, of the exorbitant 
Affection of the People to their Governors: 
and I believe it will be no Paradox to ſay, 
that there's no Prince that purſues the fame 
Plan or Meaſures with that renowned Queen, 
but will have like Returns. That the ſame 
Cauſe will always produce the ſame Effects is 
an Axicm'in Philoſophy, and witoever takes 
an impartial View of her Care to pleaſe her 
People, will not think it a Taſk fo unſur- 
mcuntable as ſome have repreſented it. 
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So frugal was ſhe of the Purſes of her 
Subjects, that ſhe never call'd for any Aids, 
but in Caſes of the higheſt Tmporrance, con- 
tenting herſelf with a Revenue, that did not 


amount to much more than a hundred _ 


fifty thouſand Pounds a Year. 

She would never allow any. of her Mi- 
niſters or Servants to acquire Riches. 

dhe had ſo ſingular a Regard for Juſtice, 
that ſhe often condeſcended ro enter into 


a ſtrict Examination of the moſt minute 


Wrongs. 
She never conferr d any nde or Em- 


ployments upon any, but ſuch as were Men 


of known Merit and Probity. 


Nor would ſhe give any Ear to Rumour 


or Sufpicions of her People, and it was a 
common Saying with her, that ſhe could 


believe nothing of them, which Parents would 
not believe of their Children. 


She was no leſs conſpicuous. for Hoſpita- 


lity, her Court being always open for Stran- 


gers, the Peaſant as well as Perſons of Rank 
were entertain'd at her Tables, in Affluence | 


and Plenty. 

But nothing can give a more juſt Idea of 
the Virtues of that excellent Princeſs, than the 
Memoirs of her Reign, which were zubliſhed 
in the laſt Century, out of which I have 
taken the following Extract, which I am 


perſuaded, will be no leſs inſtru8tive than 
entertaining. 


She 
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.. * She kept Parliaments thro' the Courſe 
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of her Reign, in ſuch a Temper, as that 
no. Signs appeared, either of Anarchy, or 
Oppreſſion, her Government having been 
handed to the People, with that Sweet- 
neſs, that it was eſteem'd of no leſs Ad- 
vantage to them, than their Obedience 
brought Honour to her, under whom the 
Crown remained in ſuch Credit, as that 


the Exchequer was eltcem'd equal Security 
with the Exchange. 


Her Lands were loaden with Timber 


for all Employments, either to build a 
Fleet with, or to raiſe Mony to pay Sol- 
diers or Mariners. 
* Nor. was her Treaſury burthen'd with 


any conſiderable Debts; but ſuch as a Par- 


liament would refund, without Murmuring, 
no Cauſe of Jealouſy remaining, in rela- 
tion to any Engroachment upon chear- Li- 


berty or. Eſtates. 


* Her Parks, Foreſts, and — were 
rather a Relief, than a Burthen to ber Sub- 
jects; It- beige then as rare to find a Man 
of Quality denied Veniſon, as to dene of 
one puniſhed for ſtealing it. af 

The Church, in her Days, lay not hs 


figured in the Filth of Prophaneſs, nor was 
it dacb'd by the Varniſh of Hypocriſy. 


Iwill conclude.this Topick with obſervipg, 


that every Prince wi 10 treads in the ſane. 


Paths 
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Pachs with that incomparable Queen will 
be r loved and eſteem d. 


07 the Reprarsnntatives: of 
bt RE PEOPLE 


HE RE are no popular Aſſemblies in 
Europe, but in Great Britain, Treland, 


Poland Sweden, and Switzerland, Time and: 


Ty 7 having extinguiſned chem in all 
other European Dominions. | 

We de indeed, hear of the Meeting 
of the States, in ome. of the French Pro- 
vinces, but tis to no other End, than to 


give Mony, having no negative Voice, nor 
even the Liberty of remonſtrating; as for 


But 


Narr, Wien is fuliciene! to y. ben 
a Subject that ſo frequently Engages our. 
moſt celebrated Authors. 


Lin ER Tr. | 


HERE is ſcarcely one Political Writer, 

that has not given a different Idea 
or Definition of Liberty, but they agree in 
this, that of all our Pofſcfons,” it is che 
moſt valuable. 
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The People of every Country, even wire 
the Government is Deſporic, flatter them- 
ſelves, they enjoy more Freedom and Privi-. 


leges than their Neighbours. 


Bur if things are examined with TAN 


tion, it will appear that true "pets is not 
to be found 1 in a Government. 


1 


Tyranny, in ſome delpotic Monarchs par-. 


ticularly in France. 
The Laws that authorize a State Meſ- 


} ſenger to deſtroy a Preſs, by which the Owner 


ſubſiſts a numerous Family, may be ſaid to 
be of the ſame Call. 


"Tis the Riokr of the Subject to petition 
the Crown, but except ſome Perſon of 


Weight will undertake to ſupport the Re- 
queſt, the Petitioner muſt be bleſſed with a 


large Fund of Patience, before he knows 


the Reſ ult. 


When a poor Man's edc is deliver” d. 


to the King, he gives it to the Lord in 


waiting, and he again, to the Clerk of the 


Council, who takes care to file it, and 
, there's 


I 
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there's no Doubt but it will be read in 
ir's turn, which perhaps may be a Year 
after. 10 | 

We have a meniorible Saying TR Ma- 

cedonian Woman to Philip, Father of Alex- 

ander the Great, upon his neglecting to read 

her Petition; if you will not do Wee ice, lays | 
fl the, to bat End are you King? 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that expedi- — 
ting the Affairs of Perſons in the low Claſs = 
of Life would pave the Way for a'Multi- © 
tude of Suiters, which might interrupt Af. 
fairs of Importance. 

But it cannot be well conceived, chat 
People, who are not delirious would con- 
ſume their Time in attending of Courts, 
upon. Affairs not well founded. 


Of the Lecr5LAtyneg 
T HE Conditions required in the con- 


ſtitution of all Laws, are, that they be |} 
Juſt, equal, fitted to the Genius and Temper 
of the People, and condueive to the pub- 
lick Good. 
A Multitude of Laws: fays one of the An- 5 
tients, are as ſtrong Symptoms of a la ns 
guiſhing State, as a Multitude of Diſtem- „ 
pers, are of a crazy Conſtitution. 
Laws have been ſo multiplied in England, | 
| ſince the. Revolution ; that ſhould the ame 
Vein continue for any Number of Years, —_— 
Fs J che 1 1 
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che Time will come, when a Man may look 
upon himſelf to be no ſmall Proficient, if 
he can remember the very Titles, for we 
have three times more Laws within that 
Period, than in all the preceding Ages © 
ſince Chriſtianity. | 

Tho' Laws ſhould be' paſſed with the | 
greateſt Deliberation and Solemnity, yet it 


has frequently happen'd, that ſome were 4 

| ſcarcely intelligible, and others often defec- || - 

MM tive, even in Grammar, which made it ne- p 
ceſſary to explain them by other ſubſequent t 

Laws. . 1 

It is a melancholy Truth, that the Laws, 


which were intended for the People's Safe- 
guard againſt Wrongs and Oppreſſion, are 
become their heavieſt Grievance, from their 


1 

Number, and the Expences which few are t. 

able to ſupport without large Incomes. 0 

| The Legiſlature has often made their -k 
| _ greateſt, Efforts to relieve the People from v 

the Burthen of the Law, but all Expedients ſ. 

have hitherto proved abortive, nor is there YU 


any Proſpe& of Succeſs upon any other 
Plan than that of the Emperor 7uſtinian, a 
!! | by confining it to a certain Number of li 


„ Volumes, by which he relieved his People 0 

from the greateſt Oppreſſion; and acquired d 
as much Glory as by all his Conqueſts. tl 
=. Several Princes have imitated that re- 0 
| nowned Emperor, and particularly the late al 
HH Kings of France and Denmark, but the ti 
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latter comprized all the Laws of his Country 


in one Code. 5 


It may perhaps be objected, that a Deſign 


of that Kind will be found impracticable, 


in a Country of great Commerce or Traf- 


A | ; . 
But the Practice in Holland will be a ſuf- 
ficient Evidence in this Caſe, for tho' the 


Trade of that Country is much more confi- | 


derable in Proportion to it's Extent of Ground, 


than the Trade of England, yet tis certain 


that al: their Laws are confined to a few 
Volumes. e 1 
The reducing of all the Laws made upon 


the ſame Head into one Act, would be of 
infinite Advantage to the Subject, who in 


that Caſe, might comprehend it's whole 


Scope, without the Aid of an Interpreter, 
but he cannot hope for the ſame Succeſs, 


when there are five or ſix Acts upon the 
ſame Subject; there, I ſay, the Taſk will 
be inſuperable. | | 

The greateſt Caution ought to be had in 


altering a fundamental Law, it has been 


liken'd to the removing of the corner Stone 
of a Building, which muſt inevitably en- 
danger the whole, and it was obſerved of 
the Lacedemonians, that they were in a de- 
caying State, for many Years, after they had 
alter'd Part of their Conſtitution, (to gra- 
tify ſome of their Men in Power,) which 
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compell'd them, t5 reſtore Things to their 
former Condition. n 


FSE DITION. 


HE Cauſes of Sedition are reduced to 
ſix Heads, and firſt, Avarice, which 


conſiſts in publick or private plundering, 


the Publick is when the Tallies, Aids, 
Confiſcations, Subſidies, Taxes and Revenues 
of a Kingdom or State are miſapplied or 
embezzled, This Offence amongſt the Ro- 
mans was call'd Peculatus. 
The private is, when the Magiſtrates and 
the Rich oppreſs the Poor with unjuſt Ex- 
tortions. 1 1 
Honour is ſometimes the Cauſe of Sedi- 
tion. It is juſt that in the Diſtribution of 
Honours, Regard ſhould be had to the Qua- 
lity and Merit of Perſons, but when that 
is neglected, and obſcure Creatures promo- - 
red to great Dignities and Employments, it 
muſt create Reſentment and ill Blood amongſt 
the Brave and the Virtuous, who ſee them- 
ſelves neglected for no other Offence, than 
their Oppoſition to baſe and unwarrantable 


. Meaſures. | 


Exorbitant Authority, Riches and Alli- 
ances amongſt any Set of Men, are very 
dangerous to a. State, having been often the 
Source of Seditions and civil Wars. 
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Seditions have often owed their Riſe to 
Fear, either of being puniſhed for ſome paſt 


Crimes, or of .ſome Evils to come, to pre- 


vent which People have often had Recourſe 


to Arms. 


Contempt, in all Governments, diſtracted 


by Parties, will inevitably cauſe Sedition, 


eſpecially, when the Party excluded from the 
Adminiſtration, have the People on their 
Side, which muſt conſequently, inſpire them 


with Confidence and Reſolutich. 


Too much Encouragement given to Fo- 


reigners, has often proved fatal to Governors, 


of which we have a Multitude of Inſtances in 
the Hiſtories of every Nation: But the Act of 


Succeſſion has deliver'd us from any future 
Apprehenſions of that Kind, ſince it is there 


declared, that no Foreigner ſhall be capable 


of any Place of Profit or Truſt. 


Heavy Taxes and Exactions have pro- | 


duced deditions and Inſurrections too, in 


moſt Countries of the World, the ſame Cauſe. 


divided the Kingdom of the Fews under 
Rheboam, and was the Source of the dange- 


rous Inſurrection under Tyler in the Reign 
of Richard II. and of the Revolt of the Seven 


Provinces from the Spaniar ds: And indeed, 


nothing leſs can be expected in any State, 
when the Impoſitions exceed the People's In- 
-. Com. „ „ 


Various are the Remedies propoſed by 


Political Authors, againſt Sedition. Some 
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have declared for Violence and the Sword, 
but the Advice of “ Tacitus, ſeems to be 
more ſolid, or at leaſt, more conformable, 


to the Tenor of the Chriſtian Religion, that 


is, to treat, and to promiſe Redreſs, for what 
Conqueſt will it be for a Prince to maſſacre 
his own Subjects, and whar a crying Sin muſt 
it be, when their Complaints are founded 
upon Truth, 

The Perſons employed to treat with the 
Mutinous, ſhould be Men of known Virtue, 
and in high Eſteem with the People ; but of 
all Expedients, Redreſs of Grievances is the 


Of Ps, & Tv, 


H O' it muſt be allow'd, that no State 
was ever exempted from Plots and 
Conſpiracies, yet tis no leſs certain, that 
Miniſters have often encouraged ſuch Con- 
trivances to carry on finiſtrous Deſigns, either. 


to raiſe an Army, or to divert their Maſters 


from Projects, that were not favourable to 
them, or to ſave themſelves from ſome Dan- 
gers that hang over their Heads. | 

There is nothing more practicable for a 
Miniſter of any Addreſs or Management, 


| (eſpecially in a Country, divided into Par- 
ties,) than to ſet up a Plot; all he has to 


3 5 . do, 


a1 


do, is to gain one or more of the Leaders of the 


diſcontented Party, who are to inſinuate that 


the Miniſter will favour any Scheme they 
ſhall project; this puts all into Motion. 
Me have ſeyeral Inſtances of theſe miniſ- 
terial Plots in our own Country, and, in- 
deed, ſome have. been of Opinion, that the 
Gunpowder Plot inthe Reign of James I. was 
of the ſame Alloy, and the awkward Man- 

ner in which the Letter ſent to Lord Mount 

Eagle, the Night before the Execution, 

ſeems to confirm it, but much more, the 
Papers of the then Miniſter, the Lord Bur- 
leigl, which have but lately appeared, by 
which the whole Affair is brought to Light, 
for it is evident by thoſe Papers, that the Mi- 
niſter was acquainted with the Conſpirators 
Journal, from the Beginning, ſo that he 
. might have eaſily ſtifled the Deſign in it's In- 
fancy, but that would not quadrate with 
his principal Deſign, which was to divert 
K. Tames, from making any Approaches | 
towards Pepery, to which he ſeem d to be 
inclinable in the Miniſter's Opinion, by en- 
gaging ſome Papiſts in a deſperate and horrid 
Plot, to deſtroy both King and Parliament. 
This was the Original of that Affair that 
has fill'd the Kingdom with Aſtoniſhment 
for above a whole Century. 


Tiis to after Ages that we are indebted 
for the unravelling Myſteries of State, Plots 

eſpecially, which make ſuch a deep Impreſ- 
| | | "RO 
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fion upon the Minds of the People, that "tho 
impoſſible to undeceive them in the Period 
of Time, in which they are diſcover c. 


Such Contrivances have been put in Prac- 


| tice, in all Reigns, but that of Charles II. 


was the moſt fertile- Then there was one 


for every Party, but I believe, it will be 


granted, that the Popiſh Plot kept the then 
"Treaſurer's Head upon his Shoulders. 
The Lancaſhire Plot in the Reign of King 


Fillam, does not ſeem to have been well. | 
digeſted, ſome of the Witneſſes being ſo ill 


inſtructed, as not to know the Priſoners ac- 
cuſed, when they were called upon to give 


their Eridener 


The Scor's Plot in the Beginning of Queen 


An s Reign, was ſo monſtrous a Produc- 
tion: the Villain that hatched it, has the 


Fortune to be ftill living; The whole Scope 
of that helliſh Contrivance was no more 


than to deſtroy two  Noblemen of North 


Britain, in order to gratify the Spleen or 
Malice of the late Duke of 2$u-— berry. 
The Ban Box Plot, in the ſame Reign, was 


ſo ſuperficial, that it may more properly, 


be call'd a Piece of Legeredemaine, but it 
anſwer'd the End propoſed. 

The late Reign brought forth a. Pair of 
Plots, the Swediſh and Layer's ; this laſt was 


a very extraordinary one, indeed, ſince three 
TORS were to be ſubverted without 


either 
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either Men « or Arms: however, it gave Oc» 


caſion for an additional Land-Force. 


Tis almoſt impoſſible that Plots can ſuc= 


ceed, in a Country, where the People are 


addicted to Drinking, which generally — 


veils all Secrets. 


?Tis otherwiſe in abit 8 Climates 4 
whew the People are more abſtemious and 


remperate, of which we have a ſignal Ex- 


ample in Portugal, when that Kingdom ſhook 
off the Spaniſh Yoke, for tho' the Deſign © 
was ſome Months in Agitation, yet it was 


carried on with ſuch Secrecy, that it was 


firſt diſcover'd by a Maſſacre of the Spaniſh 
 Minifters and Governors, and ſeizing all thy Ls 


Fortreſſes in the Kingdom. 


But nothing can be more judicious chan | 
to one of . 


the Saying of the Lord Shaftsbury 
his Friends, upon his flying to Halland, at 
the Time of the R Houſe Plot. Well, ſays 
_ noble Lord, 1 muſt leave you 


can't keep a Secret, and . fr can f * 
the Vork. | b 


& eder 


1108 Seditions and Plots art generally; 


the Harbingers of Rebellion, we think 


this is the proper Place for treating of it. 


It would be an endleſs Taſk to enter upon 


2 Relation of all the Inſurrections and Re- 
1 bell ions in this Kingdom fince the Conqueſt ; 


* it 


for 1 ſee, 


F 1 
it may ſuffice to ſay, that few Reigns paſſed 
without ſome popular Commotions. 
There was a dangerous Riſing in the laſt 
Reign, which in the Opinion of many, 
might have been eaſily * prevented, but that 
would not correſpond with the Views of 
ſome wWho were gaping for Forfeitures, like 
the Lord's Juſtices of Treland, in the un- 
happy Vear 1641, who diſcountenanced all 
Attempts for ſtiffling the Iriſd Rebellion in 
% 107 $3977 of 
There was a Queſtion very much agitated 
amongſt the Lawyers and Civilians in the 
Year 1715. And that was, whether the 
Generals treatiag with the Priſoners taken W [ 
at Preſton, and their ſurrendering at Difcre- 
tion, ought not to have been ſo fayourably 
interpreted as to exempt them from future 
Puniſhments, but it was determined againſt 
thoſe unhappy People, many of them having 
ſuffer d Death; which ſome look d upon as a 
very impolitick Step, ſince it cannot be well 
imagined that Men with Swords in their 
Hands will give them up, without Security 
for their Lives, at leaſt, and we have In- 
ſtances of Princes entering into Treaty with 
their Subjects, and granting them both their 
Lives and Eſtates. 157 
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ties are coeval with Government itſelf, 


To HERE'S great Reaſon to think that Dn: | 


for I believe it will be impoſſible to point 
out any Form of Government, without 
ſome Oppoſition to the Adminiſtration: | Ln, FORTS 


I am well a pprized chat ſome Political 


Writers are of Opinion, that Parties are of 
Uſe in a State, by rendering a Miniſtry more 
vigilant and circumſpect i n the gre en 


of publick Affairs. 


Of what Advantage Parties may have been 


in other Countries, I will not take upon me 


to determine, but I may ſafely affirm, that 
tis from them, we may derive all, or moſt of | 


the Calamities of our own. 
All Parties have ever the aun G's in theie 
Mouths, the Publicł Good, that is, the Shield 
chat defends them againſt all Attacks. . 
Tis there the Poyſon lies concealed, tis 
under the Umbrage of promoting the Good 
of the Publick, that the People have often 


been bewitched by deſigning Men into the | 


moſt dangerous Enterprizes. 
That there are. ſome candid and good 
meaning People in all Parties, is a Truth 


that will not be called in Queſtion ; but tis | 


uncommon to ſee the Leaders have. any 
other Views than to riſe to Dignities and 
\ Riches, at the Expence of che Dupes, that 


5 . 


s 


0 


(52) 
follow chem, or ſometimes, to procure large 
Penſions from the very Miniſtry they ſeem 
to oppoſe, of which it would not be diffi- 
cult to give ſome recent Inſtances. © + 
There is an Error very common too all 


"Si pn which has often proved fatal in the 
End, that is, in receiving Deſerters or Pro- 3 


ſelytes into any Degree of Friendſhip, or 


and Others: and I believe it will be granted 
that the after Conduct of thoſe Gentlemen 


Confidence, which is not conformable to 
the Hebrew Proverb : Believe not a Free- 
Hte till the fourth Generation. | 

The Force and Influence of * 
can ſcarcely, be effaced out of the Minds 
of Men, a Secret little underſtood by the 
Tories in K. William's Reign, otherwiſe they 
would never have condeſcended to be under 


the Management of ſome Leaders, that had 


ſucked in Principles diametrically oppoſite to 3 
thoſe they ſeem d to profeſs; as the H----- 


and H----ts, the H----s, the S. F----s, 


will confirm whar I have lay d down, ſince 


every one of them is charged either wit 
deſerting or betraying the Tory Cauſe. 


Naturam expellas furcd, licet uſque recurret. 


There is another Practice amongſt Par- 


ties, that has the Air of the moſt abject Sla- 
very; and is no Jeſs injurious to Juſtice than 
N55 is to Ted A Blind and unreaſonable At- 


tachment 


28 


tachment to a Purepi by which a Man is to 
vote with them, tho it may be en 5 


with his Sentiments. 5 

We have a memorable Example of chis in 
the Houſe of Peers, when the occaſional Bill 
Vas before them in the Year 1702. For the 
then Lord Treaſurer made a long Diſcourſe 


againſt the Unſeaſonableneſs of > Bill, yet 


to. gratify his Party, he chought hinielf 


obliged 1 in Honour to Vote for it. 


There are many other Inflances of the 
ſame Kind, and I am perſuaded, all Anti- 
quity cannot produce any ſuch Doctrine: 


A Man ſhould never ſurrender his 


ment 


to humour others, whatever the Conſequen- 


ces might be: And it is a received Maxim 
as well in Morals, as in Religion; that thete 


muſt be an exact Conformity between a 


Man's Words and his Actions. 
This is one of the ſad Effects of Party 


Spirit, or more properly, Party S, 


which enjoins a Man rather to part 
his Underſtanding, and perhaps his Inte- 
grity too, than to vary from his imaginary 


Friends; And all that ſeems neceſſary to x : ll 


be obſerved in General, of Parties, is, that 


the Leaders are Knaves, and 4 Followers 3 
Fools | 


of Col ki VER 


HIS, in a State, may be compared t to 
a flow Poiſon that conſumes inſen- 


ſiblys | 


Government, others are, general 
but when once Corruption ſeizes a 3 
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ſibly; tis of all Evils the moſt pernicious to 
y 


periodical,” 


it always terminates with it's Subverſion. 
It is divided into Foreign and Domeſtick, 
indeed, ſome Means may be contriv'd by a 
Government to prevent the former, but hu- 


man Wiſdom cannot invent any Remedies 


againſt the latter, eſpecially, when it is coun- 


= tenanced by. an "Adminiſtration. | 


Hoy many Laws have | paſſed ſince the 


Revolution againſt corrupt Elections, but 
with what Benefit? The Wretches that ſell 


their Voices for a few Guineas, conſult only 
ſome preſent Conveniency, without reflecting 


that the Man who — with his Mony, , 


thinks it highly prudent to paſs any Law 
for ſqueezing ten times more out of their 
Purſes, in order to bring himſelf home with 
Advantage. 
Some think it juſtifiable enough, to imi- 
tate the Dutch Maſtiff, that took a Share 
of the Shoulder of Mutton, that he could 
not guard, againſt the Attacks of other 
Maſtiffs. There can be no Antidote ſo 
powerful againſt this Species of Contagion, 
as the Example of Men in Power, till they 


begin to reform in Practice, the moſt ſevere 


Laws will have no more Weight * Cob- 
webs. | 


* 


* 
* 
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of T AX E s. 
'H ERE is no Lew 45 il e by 
the People, as that which affects their 
ow and it may be affirmed, that nothing 
has ſubverted more Governments than heay) 7 
and unequal Impoſitions. 
_- Three Ingredients are abſolutely neceſſary 
to render a Tax equitable; nn e Ne- 
ceſſity, and Proportion. 
No Nation in the World ſubmits to Im- 


8 with more Chearfulneſs than the 85 


Britiſh: The People were, it ſeems, in the 
ſame Diſpoſition in the Time of the * No- 
man Hiſtorian, and it till prevails, for tho 
the Revolution has coſt us above two hun- 
dred Millions of Mony, yet has there 'never' 
been, one Inſurrection or "Mutiny on the 
Score of Taxes, in any Part of the Kingdom 
tho it muſt be granted that there's. 
Country, where Equality, or the n 
Conditions of People are leſs obſerved in the 
Affair of Taxes, moſt of which fall to the 
Lot of the Poor, and as to the Land Tax in 
articular, tis but too well known, that 
while ſome Counties are. taxed only at two 
Shillings 1 in the Pound, others Pay fo our. 


'* Tributa & injuncta en munera inp folvunt, 


Tacit. 
| "OI 


* 


Fame 
Amongſt other. Evils that reſult. from a 
Multitude of heavy Impoſitions, Smugling, is 


none of the leaſt, ſince if tends to the Ruin 


of the fair Dealers, and what is no leſs perni-- 
cCious, it gives a Pretext for keeping a Standing 
Army afoot; for it ſeems, the Smuglers are fo 
formidable, as to be out of the Reach of the 
Civil Power; nor is it poſſible to put an End 
to this deſtructive Practice till the Duties 
upon Importations are reduced or modera- 
ted, of which, we have not, even a diſtant 
Proſpect; for tho we enjoyed a continued 
Tranquillity for above ſeven and twenty 
Years, and that our Commerce has encreaſed 
one third, fince the Treaty of Utrecht; yet 
the Impoſitions on Trade continue in the 
fame State: Nay, which is very extraordi- 
nary, the People have been loaded with new 
Taxes, particularly, the Duty on Wrought 
Plate. and the Pdt- act Duty, ſo grievous to 
the Inhabitants of the Cities of London and 
Weſtminfter, tho they contributed fo chear- 
fully with their Purſes, to the Support of the 
two laſt Wars, and were ready; on all Emer- 
gencies, to ſupply the Wants of the Govern- 
Dr . | 
A ſtronge Error prevails amongſt many 
good theatiing People, that no Nation, is more 


| happy on the Score of Taxes, but I believe 


it will be eaſy to demonſtrate, that on the 
conttary, tis Nation in the World labours 
under more unequal and heavier, and I might 

| 1 even 


1 87 1 


even take the Freedom to ſay, that we 7 
a general Exeiſe, for what elſe is the Tax 
upon Land, ſince it muſt naturally en- 
hance the Price of every Thing that is con- 
ſumed in the Kingdom. 

There are but few Goods imported, that ; 
are not charged with double or treble Duties, 
which on ſome Specie's exceed the Price of 
the fame Commodity in other Countries, par- 
ticularly, Tea, the Coſt of the beſt in France 

and Helland is ſeldom above four Shillings 
a Pound, and in England, the Duty amounts 
to as mucn, ſo that this Notion of our fin- 
gular Felicity above our Neighbours, on Ac- 
count of eaſy Taxes and Impoſitions, is a 


mere Illuſion, calculated by deſigning Men, 


to amuſe the People, while ey! are buſy in _ 
picking their Pockets. | 

I cannot conclude this Article with any 
thing that is more conformable to our Sub- 
ject, than the laſt Advice of a French Mo- 
narch to his Son. Serve God, ſays that good 
Prince, in the rſt Place, be liberal to the 
Indigent, preſerve the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
your Kingdom; refrain from Taxing your 
People, except in Caſes of extream Neceſſity, 
and when the. ae es 7s af 8 be | 


K hk War, 


ben. 
Of Standing Armits 
” HIS Term was unknown in E land, till 
the Rebellion of 1641; the then ufur- 


ped Powers having juſt to ſaſpecr 
the People's Fidelity, had Recourſe t. Ar- 


+ for their Securiry z and Charles II. finding 


Force chabliſhed, upon his Re- 


— thought it neceſſary to continue 


it on Foot. 


As the Freedom uf all. Nations in the 
World, has been raviſhed from them by 


Standing Armies, in different Periods of Time; 


we are not to be ſorprized at the Struggles 
made in this Kingdom for many Years, 
againſt eſtabliſhing any greater Force in time 
of Peace, than what might be neceſfary for 
Guards and Garriſons, upon the fame Plans 


that were thought raſonable in the rk 
_ of K. William and Q Anne. 


As this Affair of a Standing Army i in time 
of Peace concerns the Liberty of every Sub- 
ject of Great Britain; we propoſe to treat 
of4 it at large, and to offer ſome. Objections 


[7 againſt that dangerous Expedient, which have 


not been touched by others. Ho 
By the eſtabliſhed Maxims of this King. 


: chin a numerous Standing Army ought never 


to be kept up, but when WE are — in 
The 


[59] 


The. Nation may ſometimes be in Deg ao. 


from a foreign Enemy, or a powerful and 


ſeditious Faction at Home, and ſometimes - g 


we may be ſo unhappy as to be expoſed to 
both thaſe Dangers 5 ones, when either of 


theſe happens to be the-Caſe, a Body of re- 


lar Forces may be kept up, in proportion 
85 the Power « that Wap, Enemy, 0. | 
Domeſtick Faction 
But an Army is not to be. raiſed pon 1 
prehenſions founded upon News- papers, of 
the private Informations that may be Whiſ- 
per dby one Gentleman of Rankin the Admi- 
niſtration, to Another. | 
In all our former ele wheiher Fo- 
reign or Domeſtick, before that fatal Period 
of 1641, the Armies were diſbanded as ſoon 
as the Occaſions ceaſed, and that even in the 
Reign of Henry VII. tho he was a very ſuſpi- 
cious Prince, and conftantly alarm'd with - 
Pretenders duri ing the whole Courſe of his 
Reign - 
Queen Elizabeth ourkacd the Gun Steps, 
for tho' her Title was not exempted from 
Diſputes, and that ſhe was always expoſed to 
the Attempts and Reſentment of the Spaniſh 
King, who was then the moſt e 
Prince in the World, and always kept formi- 
dable Armies on Foot, as = in Flanders, 7 
as in Spain, yet ſhe was ſo careful of her 
People, that fhe would never conſent to tax - 
e » them, 
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ſame Foot in the Reign of Q. Anne. 


Rs . © 
them, to keep up a Standing Army, under 
ſpecidua Pretence3o nondgd cons mie 

Hence we may conclude, that our Princes 
in former Ages, choſe rather to run the Riſque 
of loſing their Crowns, than to keep a Mi- 


litary Force in Pay, in a time of Peace, 


either by Authority of Parliament, or their 
own, and 'tis certain, that an Army is much 
more dangerous in a Monarchical State, than 
in a Common- Wealth, where many muſt be 
conſulted before Orders can be diſpatched 


to Commanders, which probably will give 
vent to a pernicious Deſign, but in Govern- 
ments, where, the Executive Power is veſted 


in the Prince, he has no one to conſult but 
his Secretary, and tis well known that no 


Attempts were ever made upon the Liberties 


of Holland, but under the Adminiſtration of 


a Stadholder, who enjoyed moſt of the Pre- 


rogatives of Sovereign Princes. 1 
In the Reign of K. William, the Eſtabliſh- 
ment after the Peace of Ry/wick, was con- 


| fined to Six Thouſand, tho K. James was 


then reſiding in France, and great Numbers 
of Men of Quality and Rank in this King- 


dom, known to be in his Intereſt, many of 


whom had been indebted to him, as well 


for their Titles and Dignities, as for their 


„ e : 
The Eſtabliſhment was continued upon the 


The 
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| The Number of Forces for many Years; 
before the preſent War with Spain amounted 
to eighteen Thouſand, -tho' we had not the 
leaſt Symptoms of any Commotions nor Quar- 
rels Abroad, to which I muſt add, the Gar- 

riſons of Gibraltar and ertmabon, Placen- X 
tia and Annapolis in America. 

Neceſſity was the Plea for our firſt Semen 
Forces, upon the Reſtoration, and that Ne- 
ceſſity was to continue no longer than 4 
Year. But the Friends of Liberty and the 
Conſtitution, then propheſied, that the Ne- 
\ ceſſity then pretended, wonld be the ſame - 

for ever, and that a Standing Arm — if 72 

introduced, would become pe ö 
perience has ſince ſhewn us, dende ri 
of thoſe Fears; a Body of Guards was the 
firſt Military Force kept up by Authority of 

Parliament. The Advocates for the Peoples 
Freedom look'd upon that Body as the Seeds 
of a Standing Army, and foreſaw, that like 
all pernicious Weeds, they would _ 
ſo as to ſubvert the Conſtitution. © * 

A Courtier, might, no, doubt, then cr 
out, that it was impoſſible a Corps of 
Guards, not exceeding eight Hundred, ſhould 
encreaſe to an Army, of eighteen Thouſand, 
yet we ſee it has come to paſs, and upon 
every Occaſion, Neceſſity was the Ac 
for augmenting, as it was at firſt for eſta- 


bliſhing, this Military Force. A few more 


Troops were always urged to be neceſſary, 


upon | 
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a Pretence that a few additional Troops 
could not ſubject us to any Danger, but 


theſe Few, from time to time under one 


Pretence or another, have brought us, at 


laſt, to a ble Number. 


An ArmyAnay be liken'd to a Medicine 
which - ought never to be taken; but when 


there is a real and not an imaginary Neceflity, 


and then it may prove a good Remedy, Regard 


being had to juſt Quantity, be. — 80 
ding Drops o one after e it may bec 


Poiſon. 
To keep up a numerous s Army to 1 


# againſt Dangers which are only poſſible, is the 


1 


are. 


to expoſe ourſelves to Dan gers that 
probable. 

2 9 and arbitrary Power are the certaiinn 

Conſequences of keeping a Standing Arm 72 5 


jf it be continued for many Years, It is t 
Machine by which the Chains of Slavery are 


fixt upon a free People, and wants only a 


Mkilfal Hand to ſet it a going. 


It is no Objection to fay, we have kept. 
an Army for many Years without any Dan- 
ger to the Conſtitution. 

But it is not to be imagined, chat thoſe, 


who meditate the Subverſion of Liberty are 
ſuch aukward Politicians, as not to know, 
that many Defigns which would be imprac- 
ticable in the Beginning, become very eaſy in 
__— of Time. The * muſt be ac- 
_ cuftom's. 


- LH 


cuſtom d to che Burthen for ſame Vears, and 


then it will become familiar to them. 
The great Argument for a Standing Army 


| 1 the Pretender, and the ſame Argument ; | 


will continue for ever, there will be always 
| Pretenders while there are any Princes deſ- 
cended from James 1. that are . nearer the 
Crown, by proximity of Blood, than the U- 
luſtrious Family upon the Throne. 
As for Plots or Conſpiracies, we have n 


| | heard of any Steps for year twenty Years, that 
| have berrayed any Inclination in the King» 


dom to Diſaffection; and I am perſuaded, 
whoever reflects upon the Chearfulneſs of all 


Ranks of People to take the Oaths in the 


Year 1723, muſt be convinced that tlꝛere 


is no Room for any Suggeſtion of that Kind. 
A numerevs Standing Army may indeed, 
prevent Conſpiracies amongſt a cowardly, 


diſarm d People, but they are much more 


to be traded in the Army itſelf; ſince in al! 
Countries, where Armies poi been kept on 


Foot, for a long Series of Years, we find 


Plots and Conſpiracies more frequent and 


fatal, than in Countries where chere are no 
Standing Forces. 


Of this, we have a recent Example i in * | 


iseall'd Layex's Plot, for by the Papers pub- 
liſhed by Authority upon. that Affair, it ig 


manifeſt, that the whole Dependence of the 


Conſpirators was upon the Army only. 


oy 
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lt is, indeed pretended, that our Liberties 
can be in no Danger from our Army, while 
it is commanded by Gentlemen of the beſt Fa- 
milies in the Kingdom; but this is a ſtrange 
Way of reaſoning, for our Liberties ought to 
depend upon our Conſtitution, and not upon 
the Honour ur ag the Gentlemen of our Army. 
There's no Doubt, but there was a great 
Number of Gentlemen of the firſt Families 
in Rome, in Cæſur's Army, when he paſſed 
the Rubicon to ſubvert the. Liberties of his 
Country, but by the moſt authentic Ac- 
counts we have of that memorable Tranſ- 
action, there was not one Perſon in the 
whole Army, that made any Oppoſition, on 
the contrary, when the Attempt was pro- 
poſed; it being received with the greateſt Una- 
nimity, and the loudeſt Acclamations. | 
And there is little Reaſon to doubt, but 
Gentlemen of 'Families as well as Others, 
will in all Nations, be influenced by Fear, 
or Ambition, to concur in ſubverting the 
Constitution 'of their Country. 
That a Standing Army would be deſtructive 


to: our Liberties has been always the con- 


ſtant Maxim amongſt thoſe, who were moſt. 
diſtinguiſhed arhongft us, either for Wiſdom, 
or a profound Knowledge in the Laws, and 
Conſtitution of England. 

But it is very remarkable that our Ene- 
mies {hould be of the fame Opinion, of 
which we have ſufficient Evidence from a 
LE ee 
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Syſtem of · Politicks, that was preſented: to 


of the laſt Century. 


The King was ſo well pleaſed with the 


Performance, the Scope of which was to 
make him univerſal Monarch, that he gave 


the Author ten thouſand Lewis d' Ors, beſides 


a large Penſion, enjoining him, at the ſame 
time, under the ſevereſt Penalties, not to 
publith it. . 8 

But his Vanity prevailed over all other 
Confiderations, and upon the King's being in- 
formed, that the Work had appeared in 
Print, the Author was confined in a Dun- 


geon, where he ended his Days: A juſt Re- 
ward for him that would contribute towards 


enſlaving the Chriſtian World. 

After he had traced out a Plan for 
reducing Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the 
$w1itzers, he proceeds to England; of which 

he gives us this frightful Draught. „ 
As to the Engliſh, they have no Allies, 


they are a People without Faith, without 


Religion, without Probity, without ny 
regard to Juſtice, Miſtruſtful, Giddy, Cruel, 
* Impatient, Gluttons, Haughty, Covetous, 


cut out for fighting and executing any 
* {adden Enterprizes, but incapable of con- 


* ducting a War with Judgment. 


They hate one another, and are at per- 


© petual Variance, either on the Score of 


Religion or Government, a French Wer 
| | 5 * would 


he late Prench King, - towards the Middle . 
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* would entirely deſtroy them in three or 

© four Years, ſo I think we ſhould not make 

Peace with them but upon Conditions that 

* will be very favourable to us, except the 
King thinks proper to put off the Execu- 

tion of the Deſign to ſome other time. 

* In a Word, if we propoſe to ruin the 
Engliſh, we have nothing more ta do than WW 
to oblige them to keep up a Standing Army, 
for then they'll have a Civil War, and ruin 
themſelves. 

Wie mult put them under a Neceflity of 
being at great Expences, and make them 
believe that we have an Eye upon Fer/ey 
and Guernſey, the Cinque Ports, and Lre- 
land, which will perſuade them that our 
King is forming great Projects againſt their 
pretended. Liberty. - 1 | 
« Whilſt the King of England bas a Stau- 
ding Army, his Subjects will hate him, and 

in order to foment Jealouſies and Suſpi- 
cions amongſt them, Letters muſt be 
wrote in Cypher, to certain private Perſons, - 
but Care muſt be taken to have them 
fall into the Hands of the Government, 
and as the Nation is ſuſpicious and fooliſh, 
they will not imagine thoſe Letters to be 
fictitious, on the contrary, they will con- 
clude they are ſent upon great and ſerious 


| Affairs. 
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; like a Deſcent muſt be ar- 
* Bans in Ireland, and other Places. 
«parties mult be raiſed in Scotland, and Re- 
© ligious Sets mult be played off againft 
one another, eſpecially che Carholicks. 
< And the Dutch muſt be amuſed, vhilſt 
every thing is in Confuſion in England, 
< with the hopes of ſucceeding the Engl] 11 


in Commerce, in which they are Rivals 


8 © with the Hollanders. 


It could ſcarcely be conceived chat ſuch 
an infernal yrs A ſhould be invented 
any one that had any Sentiments, either of 
Humanity or Religion, but it is agreeable to 

the Politicks and Practices of France for 
above five Hundred Vears paſt. However, 
as there is no Evil, but ſome Good may be 
drawn from it, ſo this, I hope, will have 
this happy Effect, to undeceive all the Sub- 
jects of Great Britain; ; and prevent them 
from giving any Credit to French Intrigues 


or Politichks. 


This Diſcovery from an Enemy ought 
likewiſe to teach Miniſters not to be over 
credulous, upon intercepting ſuſpicious Let- 
ters or Packets, of which we have an Ex- 
ample in the Affair of the wicked Contri- 
vance called the Scors Plot, in Q. Ann's 
Reign, where the profligate Villain that in- 
vented ir, managed things with ſucht Ad- 
dreſs, that every Diſpatch that he ſent to 
England, ſhould be 1 5 
1 2 


But 


Arms, ths People Will hate him. 
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But what is ſtill more extraordinary, is, 
that the French Politician, tho“ a Catholick, 
has taken particular Pains to involve the 
Subjects of Great Britain of that Religion, 
in the moſt dangerous Attempts in order to 
Favour the Deſigns of France : So true it is, 
that neithef Humanity nor Religion are any 
Barrier againſt Ambition. Dt, | 


On the Whole, if no- other Arguments 


could be urged againſt a Standing Army in 
Time of Peace, what the French Author has 
pointed at; will be ſufficient, that is, hat who- 
cver would ruin the Engliſh, has nothing more 
zo. do, but to oblige them to keep an Army 
ofent, jor, ſays be, while the King is in 
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